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3oth  agricultural  and  Industrial  production  per  einpl  oyee  have  i  ncreased  irregularly 
since  1910  and  in  both  cases  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  -Tiuch  greater  during  the  war 
thanitwas  in  prewar  years.  Agricultural  production  per  employee  in  1914  was  35  percent 
above   1939  as  compared   with    an  increase  of  33  percent  for   industrial  productioVi, 
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DEMAND  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  current  hi^  level  of  demand  for  farm  products  is  not  likely  to  de- 
cline significantly  for  several  monthSs  in  spite  of  the  end  of  fighting  in 
Europe o    Agricultural  production  in  central  and  western  Europe  will  undouhtedly 
he  mudti  helow  normal  this  year^  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  consequently  the 
need  for  food  for  the  rehabilitation  of  liberated  areas  will  "be  large o  While 
some  declines  in  industrial  production  and  industrial  workers'  incomes  in  the 
United  States  may  he  expected  later  in  the. years,  the  levels  will  remain  relatively 
hi^  as  long  as  fitting  continues  in  Asiao    Large  wartime  savings  also  will  he 
available  for  the  continued  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  farm  products© 

Cutbacks  in  the  production  of  war  goods  have  already  heen  annotmced,  hut 
most  of  these  have  heen  confined  to  orders  on  which  relatively  little  work  had 
heen  doneo    Howeverj  sizeable  reductions  must  he  expected  later  in  the  years, 
although  the  level  of  production  will  remain  much  above  prewar o    The  seasonally 
ad^justed  index  of  industrial  production  for  April  19^-5  was  231 M  the  lowest 
since  February  19U3 9  except  for  July  and  September  IS^il-o    Most  of  the  recent 
reduction  has  been  in  the  production  of  durable  manufactured  goodso 


1/  Federal  Reserve  Board,  1935-'39  *  100 o 
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The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  nonagricultural  income  payments  for 
March  19U5  "was  240  2/,  the  same  as  the  previous  month  but  otherwise  ths  highest 
on  record.    The  rise  in  the  index  during  the  first  quarter  of  1945  was  only 
about  one-third  as  large  as  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  1944.    Most  of  the 
rise  in  recent  months  has  been  a  result  of  increasing  payments  to  military  per- 
sonnel.   Decreases  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the  armed  forces  following  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  will  obviously  cause  such  payments  to  decline.  How- 
ever, special  payments  made  as  individuals  are  discharged  from  the  services  will 
keep  military  payments  at  a  considerably  higher  level  throughout  the  period  of 
demobilization,  than  would  otherwise  be  expected.    Because  of  this  factor,  de- 
clines in  total  nonagricultural  income  will  probably  occur  more  slowly  than 
declines  in  industrial  production  and  payrolls.    However,  such  discharge  allow- 
ances are  single  pajmients  to  each  individual  and  consequently  are  not  likely  to 
be  spent  in  the  same  way  as  other  types  of  income.    Therefore,  these  special 
payments  are.  not  likely  to  have  as  much  effect  as  v;ould  other  forms  of  income 
in  sustaining  the  demand  for  farm  products. 

Volume  of  building  and  construction  in  the  United  States  reached  a  war- 
time low  in  May  1944,  when  the  index  of  contracts  awarded  fell  to  58  3/«  Since 
that  time,  the  value  of  contracts  awarded  has  increased  irregularly  and  the 
index  for  April  1945  was  129,  more  than  twice  the  low  point,  but  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  1942  average.    However,  most  of  the  increase  since  May  1944  has 
been  in  contracts  for  nonresidential  construction.    The  index  of  contracts 
awarded  for  residential  construction  for  April  1945  was  47,  about  19  percent 
above  May  1944  and  less  than  one -fourth  the  1942  average.  As  labor  and  materials 
become  available,  residential  construction  is  likely  to  increase  greatly.  How- 
ever, the  supply  of  lumber  and  certain  other  materials  available  for  civilian 
construction  is  likely  to  reniain  very  small  until  after  the  defeat  of  Japan, 

1/  Department  of  Commerce,  1935-39=100, 
2/  Federal  Reserve  Board,  1935-39=100. 


•  '  War ',expendiii,up^s.,of..  .the  Federal  CTpvernment  for'_;A,pril.  9jnoun.ted  .t.9  ,7.1 

•  ^  billibn  dbilarsV  3' ■  percent  "less  than:  in  April  194A-.    Tot^il  expenditures ,  of  the 

■  Federal  Gove i-nike nt  fbT  .'April,  I945,  at  8.0  billion  .dollars,  were,  1  percent  more 
than  a  ye^r- e^rli^r;?  ■  J^onwai'.  expenditures  increased  62- percent  during, .the  year, 
M'amount-ed  to- 82-9 ''Mllion  'dollars.- f^^    April  1945.    Increased  outlays  for 
iTitferre'-fet"  on  the- public  'debt-' and  for  the  care  of  war  veiterans,  which  are  large!; 

'  Ihe  iresuli  ^'6f-  war  although  not  ' considered'  part,. of  .  war;  expenditures.,  accounted 
'-fbr'  a'  'Considerable  part  of  thi's^  iticreaseii  .':  ^Jonwa.r  expenditures  are  likely  to 

•  in'c'r^ease  mtil  ' P.f ter  the -franl  end- ^of  the'  ■w.ar.,  .and  .will  offset-  in  part  the 
'  'exp-etitedE  d'e^cllhe"  in  war '  expayiditures .•"'■'' i'   ■  ,  ■     ■      ,  ■ 

•'•--..  ■:     ..•  i  -ov    .  :       ■  —May  17,  1945  ■ 

"       '  •  ' -■  ■  ...     EJffLCmffiNT  AND  PAYROLLS  ''^ 

'  Employees' in  nonagricultural  establishments  for  April  1945  numbered  38. 
mij-lion,  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  3  previous  months,  but  2  percent 
"lesfe  thari  a  '^year  earlier  and  5  percent :  under  April  1943*    Declines  in  en;iploy- 
ment  during  the  past  year  have  occurred  in  manufacturing  —  7  percent;  mining - 
9  percent;  and  construction  percent .  '  Employment,  in  transportatior;  and 

public  utilities,  trade.  Government,  and  the  finance  service  and  miscellaneous 

■  group  is  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  .         ■  -  •      •.  .      •■  ■ 

•     ~    In  spite  oT  recent  decline's,  15. 1  million  persons  were  employed,  in  | 
manufacturing  in  April  1945.    This  is  more  than  50  percent  above  the  prewar, 
1935-39,  and  consequently' the  number  may.  be  expected  to  dec|!^ine  markedly  after 
the  war  ends.     In  contrast,  the  number  employed  in  the  construction  industry, 

'  646,000  persons',  is  now  only  a  little  more  than  one-third-  o.f,^the, -prewar  figure. 
Prospects  for  a  large  postwar  increase  in  emplo5nnent  in  construction  are  ex-  ' 
Calient  because  of  the  shortage  of  housing  and  other  structures,.  However, 

,  greatly  reduced  supplies  of  lumber  may  prevent  much  increase  in  the  near  , 
future.  Postwar  changes  in  employment  in  other  types  of  nonagricultural  estMj 
lishments  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  those  in  manufacturing  and  constructM 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  the  wage  income  of  industrial 'workeiMj 
for  March  was  319,^'.'  The  index  has  been  relatively  stable  since  July  1944*  -  I 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  industrial  employment  has  declined  about  3  pe^" 
'  cent  but 'Wage  income  per -employed' worker  has  increased  enough  .tp  maintain  tota. 
wage  income.  Since  the  cost  of  living  has  remained  nearly  constant  since  la^ 
July,  the  reai  income'  per  employee  has  increased,  and  is  now  at  the  highest' 
level  ever,  recorded. 


57^935-39=  100. 
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The  average  weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers  for  February  19ij-5'  we^pe 
$47.43*     This  is  slightly  under  the  2  previous  months,  but  is  otherwise  the 
highest  on  redord,  and  is  4.4  percent  above  February  1944.    During  the  year 
ended  February  1945,  average  earnings  in  nondurable  goods  industries  increased 
6,8  percent,  as,  compared  with  3.9  percent  in  durable  goods  industriesi     This  is 
the  opposite  of-. trends  early  in  the  war  period,  when  earnin-gs  in  durable  goods 
industries  rose- much  more  rapidly  than  those  in  nondurable  goods  industries. 
However,  average  weekly  earnings  in  durable  goods  industries  for  February  1945 
were  $53.39  as  corapare4,-with  t38»71  for  industries  .maniuf^a-cturing  nondurable 
goods,;  '     '  ^       .     .  , : 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  ,  .  '  :  .  '  , 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  in  May  did  not.  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  previous  month.     However,  the  prices  of  some  truck  crops^  .declined 
seasonally,  while  potato  prices  advanced  somewhat. 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  April  1945.  was  203  5/,  a  new 
high  for  the  present  war  and  5  points  ^.bove  March,     An  unusually  sharp  rise  in 
the  index  for  truck  crop  prices  was  the  major  factor  in  the  rise  in  the  index 
for  all  products.    Prices  received  for  cabbage,  celery,  onions  and  green  peas 
were  all  more  than  50  percent  higher  during  the  first  half  of  April  th-an  -. 
during  the  first  half  of  March*-  ^  ■  , 

The  index  of  meat  animal  prices  for  April  v;as  215.     This  was  4  points 
above  the  previous  mpnth  and  1?  points  above  December  1944.    .All  classes  of 
meat  have  risen  in  price  in  recent  months,  and  prices  are  likely  to  remain  . 
near  present  levels  for  the  remainder  of  1945,  because  of  short ,  supplie s . 

Prices  of  food  grains  have  been  gradually  increasing  since  last 
September,     The  index  for  April  1945  was  172,  the  highest  reached  during  the 
war.     This  is  16  points  above  September,  but  only  one  point  above'  April.  1944* 
Seasonal,  declines  in  wheat  prices  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  usual  this 
year,  because  of  strong  demand  and  the  shortage  of  transportation,  , 

The  index  of  feed  grain  and  hay  prices  during  the  first  4  months  of 
;L945  has  averaged  5,  to  10  points  below  the  corresponding  period  of  1944,  but 
has. been  slightly  higher  than  during  the  last  quarter  of  1944.    The  index  for 
April  at  l62  was  4  points  below  March,  as  a  result  of  declines  in  the  prices 
of  oats,  b,arley  and  hay,  .     •  .  .  . 

The  index  of  prices  received  for  oil-bearing  crops  for  April  was  215* 
Prices  for  most  of  these  crops  were  close  to  their  ceilings.  .The  index  has 
remained  practically  unchanged  since  last  November  at  the.  highest  point  reached 
during  the  war.    Since  supplies  are  very  short,  prices  are  likely  to.  remain 
approximately  at-  ceiling  levels  during  1945.     The  trend  in  average  prices  re- 
ceived for  oil-bearing  crops  was  consistently  upward  from  September  .1940  to 
November  1944.    The  index  rose  from  83  to  215  during  this  4  year  period,  • 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes,  for 
April  was  173,  unchanged  from  March  and  4  points  above  April  19A-4.    The  ratio 
of  prices  received  to  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes,  for  April  was  117.  This 
.was  3  points  above  March,  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  pr.i.oes  received.  The 
ratio  has  fluctuated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  113  to  117  since  November' 1943. 


5/  August  1909  to  July  1914  =  100. 
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FARM  INCOJ/E 

Total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  May  probably  will  amount 
to  about  1,390  million  dollars,  only  slightly  lower  than  April  and  4  percent 
below  May  1944. 

Cash  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  May  will  probably 
show  about  the  usual  increase  over  April.    Income  from  meat  animals  will  be 
down  slightly.    Cattle  slaughter  is  falling  off,  as  compared  with  April,  but 
sheep  slaughter  is  up.    Slaughter  of  hogs  and  calves  in  May  will  probably  be 
about  the  same  as  last  month.    Prices  are  the  same  in  May  as  in  April,  with 
the  exception  of  cattle  prices,  which  are  about  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
higher,  ,  . 

Income  from  dairy  products  will  increase  about  11  percent  over  April, 
which  is  less  than . generally  occurs.  Total  milk . production  will  show  a  gain 
of  about  14  percent  while  average  prices  will  drop  about  4  percent. 

Cash  receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  will  decline  slightly.  Production 
of  eggs  will  decrease  about  4  percent,  but  prices  will  advance  around  2  per- 
cent.   Marketings  of  chickens  will  increase  about  2- percent  and  prices  also 
will  be  up, 

<3ash  receipts  from  crops  may  decrease  seasonally.    Income  from  feed 
grains  and  hay  in  Ifey  will  show  about  the  usual  decline.    Marketings  of  com  ' 
^are  holding  up  to  peak  levels,  and  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  hay  sold 
are  making  the  ordinary  decreases,  while  prices  are  dropping  slightly. 

Shipments  of  truck  crops  are  continuing  in  large  volume  and  cash  re- 
ceipts from  vegetables  are  remaining  at  high  levels.  Tomato  shipments  from  _ 
Texas  and  Florida  in  May  will  be  about  3  times  as  great  as  in  April,  Prices 
will  decline  about  25  percent  but  cash  receipts  will  rise.  Movement  of  lettuce' 
out  of  California  may  increase  considerably  while  prices  will  probably  declin^,^ 
substantially.  Shipments  of  cabbage  will  be  10  to  15  percent  greater,  althou 
cool  weather  in  most  Southern  States  has  cut  down  yields.  Prices  will  drop, 
but  income .will  show  some  gain.  Quantities  of  Irish  potatoes  sold  are  in- 
creasing rapidly,  as  the  new  crop  moves  onto  the  markets  at  about  the  same 
prices  as  in  April,    llarketings  of  sweetpotatoes  are  dropping  off. 

Cash  receipts  from  fruit  in  May  will  not  increase  over  April  as  much 
as  usual.    Shipments  of  western  apples  will  decline  about  50  percent  as 
supplies  in  that  area  are  dwindling  rapidly.    The  volume  of  eastern  apples 
marketed  in  May  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  April,  but  a  greater  proportion 
of  small-sized  fruit  will  be ^ sold. .   The  development  of  a  large  part  of  the 
1944  eastern  apple  crop  was  seriously  retarded  because  of  severe  drought,  andj 
this  inferior  fruit  has  moved  slowly  during  the  winter  in  competition  with 
better  grades.    Prices  in  May  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  April. 

.Shipments  of  peaches  from  southern  producing  sections  are  starting 
q.bout  2  weeks  early  because  of  especially  good  growing  weather.  Ivlarketings 
, in  relatively  large  volume  during  May  are  expected,  as  a  result  of  unusually^ 
good  crops. 
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Marketings  of  strawberries  in  May  will  b^  pnly.  about  half  the  volume 
in  Ap^il^  ^-yhen  shipraents  reached  a  hi^h' lev^l. be pause^  of^e^rly  maturity. 
'  V'tites  will  be  slightly  lower  than- lafet  -mbntli,:;'"    /  '<  '  ■" 

Cash  receipts  from  citrus  fruit  in  May  wi-1.1  be  about  the  same  as  in 
April,  ;  Shipmeats ;  o-f  o-ranges'^vdll  remain  at' about  the  April  level.  Movement 
'out  of  California  will -increas'ey  but  irtarketings,  from  Florida  are  dropping. 
Prices  will  be  slightlyi  highervthah  in  April,''       .*      •: -, 

Marketings  pf-grapefruit-  in'May  will  b^  10  to  20  percent  lower  than  in 
April,    The  season- in  Florida  "and  Taxas  is .  well  qidvanced  and  volume  of  sales 
will  decline,  but  there  may  be  some  increase.,  in  shipments  from  California  and 
Arizona,    Prices  may  work  up  slightly  above  April,; 

.:    LIVESTOCK  Al€)-liEAXS  ;    ;, ■  • 

■  Reflecting,  a,  continuing' istron^  demahd  fdr  'pieat,  ,a- ..smaller  total  output 
in  1945,  and  a  low  level  .-^f ;  meat  stocks,  prices  of 'the-,  meat  animals  probably 
will  be  maintained,  at  or -near  present- levels  at  least  ".through  the  remainder  of 
the  year.    Prices  received  }^y-^a.rm.&tB  will  average  Higher  in  1945  than  in  1944» 

In  early  May  prices  for  all  species  of  meat  animals  were  substantially 
higher  than  a  year  earlier At  .a)li-'markets,  prices  for  hogs,  except  those  of 
extremely  low  quality,  continued  at  the  ceiling.  ,l,eve Is, on  the  basis  of  a 
Chicago  price  of  $14^75  fo^j  borrows '-and"  gilTs^'Iffi  for  so.ws.    In  mid-May 

the  tbp  fpr  pa^ttle  at  Chicago- 'was-  $17.90  pii'' lOo' pounds,  the  highest  for  the 
year  and  within  10  cents  ,  bf  ttie-:oVSi'-all-  ceiling,  '  The.  fed  lamb  crop  has 
largely  been  marketed;, ; ^t.  the  highest  average  price  since  1929.    Market  prices 

■for  new-crop  lambs  in  raid-rJfe5?»»"were<'at  a  slightly,  higher  level' than  a  year 

.  earlier  at  .•  principal  ^.market  si,-.  •' .-.  . 

Meat  "production  in  1945'is  indicated  \q' be  arqurvd,  22,5  billion  pounds, 
dressed-meat  basis,.  .9  percent  less  than!  the  record  pro(^uction  of  :24«6  billion 
poinds'  in  1944.    However,  production  at  this  reduced  level  would  be  about  39 
percent  greater  than  the  16,2  billion-pound  average  in  193;5;-'39.  Production 
of  pork  in  1945  is  .now  indicated  at'  around  10,3  billion  pounds,  about  20  per- 
cent less  than  the- large  ^)roduction  in  1944  and  23  percent  le^s.  than  the 
record  production  in  1943..    Production  of  lamb  and  mutton  may^ total  around 
930  million  pounds,  9  percent  less  thari'in  1944.    On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  veal  is  expected  to  set  a  new  re  cord  ...this,  year,  totaling 
about  11,2  billion -pounds I  approximately  5  percent  more  than,  the  ^previous  high 
in  1944.     '      '  .  "    \;     ■  ■ 

Nonciyilian  users  will:  continue  to  take  a  large^part  of  the  meat  supply 
this  .year^.* .  .Civilian  supplies  may  average  only  120-125  pounds  per  person, 
wholesale  weight,  in  194-5  compared  with  about  150'pounds  in  1944,  and  126 
pounds,  the  average  for.  1.935-39.    Civilian  supplies  of  meat  during  the  late 
spring  and  summer  period. of  seasonally  low  production  will  be  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  year  and  for  the  war  period.    Cold  storage  holdings  of  meats 
and  edible  offals  in  commercial  cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat-packing 
plants  on  May  1  totaled  573  million  pounds,  9  million  more  than  a  month 
earlier,  but  the  lowest  for  that  date  on  record.    In  contrast.  May  1,  1944, 
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stoi*age  holdij3gs  totaled  1^.208  million  pounds,  the  highest  for  that  date  in 
24  years.    Meat  supplies  probably  will  cont^jnue  to  fall  short  of  demand  at 
ceiling  prices  through  the-  early  part  of  1946* 

Y^FA  and  military  procurement  of  meats  and  commercial  exports  and  shipij 
ments  in  1944  amounted  to  5.6  billion  pounds,  on  a  dressed-weight  basis, 
compared  with  6.6  billion  a  year  earlier  and  3.7  billion  in  1942,  Nonciviliar. 
purchases  of  m^eat  in  1944  were  less  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  smaller 
lend-lease  and  commercial 'exports  and  shipments.    Also  V/FA  meat  stocks  de- 
clined during  the  year.    But  'military  procurement 'was  greater  in  1944  than  ini 
1943.    Of  the  1944  noncivilian  total,  approximately  71  percent  was  purchased  » 
by  the  armed  forces;  27  percent  was  purchased  by  the  War  .Food  Administration,, 
largely  for  lend-lease  shipment;  and  about  2  percent  represented  commercial 
exports  and  shipments.    Tentative  allocations  of  meat  to  these  users  in  1945 
total  around  7  billion  pounds,  with  needs  of  the  armed  forces  accounting  for 
mos't  of  the  increase  over  1944.    Ijlilitary  requirements  may  be  reduced  somewhat 
in  1946  accompanying  a  scheduled  reduction  in  personnel,  but  will  remain  large 
at  least  until  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific.    Meat-  needs  in  the 
liberated  countries  of  Europe  are  large,  and  shipments  from  t-he  United  States 
will  be  made  to  fill  a  part  of  these  requirements,  . 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  . 

Demand  for  dsjj^^pp^ucts  is  expected  to  .continue  strong  well  into 
1946.    Civilian  jd^mand  probably  will  remain  strong,  even  if  there  is  some 
reduction  from  1%^  in  consumer  income.    Since  1942,  demand  by  civilians  for 
dairy  products-4l^LS  ex-ceeded  the  supply  by  a  wide  margin.    During  1942,  civi- 
lians consumed  approximately  111  billion  pounds  .of  milk  equivalent.    The  level 
of  national  income  in  1944  was  one-third  greater  than  in  1942,  but  civilian 
consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products  totaled  102  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent.    At  the  1944  levels  of  income  and  price,  civilian  consumers  would 
have  taken  about  *118  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  if  the  supply  had  been 
available,  . .  ■ 

.Military  demands  are  expected  to  remain  large.    Any  decrease  in  re- 
quirements because  of  reduced  personnel  probably  will  be  offset  by  longer 
supply  lines,  with  the  shift  of  the  war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
theater.    Relief  needs  of  Europe  are  large.  .  .. 

With  ceiling  prices  on  dairy  products  in  effect,  prices  received  by 
dairy  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  will  be  nearly  the  same  p.n  1945  and  early 
1946  as  in  1944.    Unit  returns  during  1945,  however,  will  be  s.omewhat  higher 
than  in  1944  because  of  increased  dairy  production  payments.    Farmers  re- 
ceived approximately  389  million  dollars  in  production  payments  for  dairy 
products  sold  in  1944,  This  is  equivalent  to  about  one-eightji  of  the  cash 
income  from  sales  of  dairy  products.    For  1945,  dairy  production  payments 
mil  probably  total  about  500  million  dollars.    Production  payment  rates 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1946  have  been  announced. 

The  increased  dairy  production  payment  rate-s  will- tend  to  keep  dairy 
products-feed  price  ratios  .at  or  near  record  levels.    This  probably  will  re- 
sult in  A  continuation  of  a  record  level  of  milk  .production,   ^In  the  first  4 
months  of  1945,  milk  production  totaled  38,3  billion  pounds.    This  was  at  an 
annual  rate,  with  allowance  for  seasonal  variation,  of  over  121  billion  pouiw 
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■■  '  POULTRY  AND  EGGS  ■ 

An  unusual  situation  for  this  time  of -the  year  has  developed  in  the 
demand  for  eggs.    For  the  past  few  weeks  demand  at  ceiling  prices  has' exceeded 
the  supply,  and  market  report's' indicate  that  upgrading  is  taking  place.    It  is 
apparent  -that  the  scarcity  of  meat  has  contributed  to  the  demand  for  eggs. 
Also,  military  requirements  are  large  and  thus  far  have  not  been  completely 
fulfilled.    To  aid  the  military  in  obtaining  needed  'supply,  priorities  were 
instituted  on  shell  and  frozen  eggs  during  April, 

■  Per  capita  egg  consumption  during  the  first  quarter  of  1945  was  100  to 
105  eggs  per  person,  the  highest  on  record  and  10  to  15  percent  above  the 
first  3  months  of  1944.    Supplies  of  eggs  available  for  civilians* during  the 
second  half  of  1945  probably  will  be  about  the  same  a's  in  the  corresponding  ' 
period  in  1944 ••    Commercial  storage  supplies  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs  are  be- 
low last  year's  but  are  about  equal  to  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average.  Some 
reduction  in  farm  egg  output  during  the  remainder  of  1945  compared  with  1944 
is  expected.    But  this  will  be  accompanied  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  eggs  for  dehydrating.    However,  with  scarce  meat  supplies,  es- 
pecially during  the  third  quarter,  demand  for  eggs  will  probably  exceed  the 
supply  by  a  wide  margin,  at  least  until  there  is  some  seasonal  increase  in 
meat  supplies.    Prices  received  by  farmers,  with  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
at  ceiling  level,  probably  will  be  4  to  7  cents  above  those  in  corresponding 
months- of  last  year,  »•  ■  ■ 

Demand  for  poultry  meat  at  ceiling. prices  is  much  greater  than  avail- 
able supplies,  and  this  situation  will,  continue  until  fall  at  least.  Market 
reports  of  the  VJFA  quote-  above-ceiling,  prices  in  wholesale  markets,.  Although 
chicken  meat  supplies  are  increasing  seasonally,  they  are  behind  last  year. 
Army  requirements  are  much  larger  than  last  year.    Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  chickens  averaged  24,6  cents  per  pound  during  the  first  quarter,  slightly 
above  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1944  and  the  second  highest 
on  record  for  the  3  month's ^ 

War  Food  Administration  recently  reinstated  WFO  106  which  requires  all 
turkeys  in  designated  areas  to  be  sold  to  Government  agencies.    Also,  WO  119, 
providing  for  the  set-aside  of  all  commercial  broilers  produced  in  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  and  Shenandoah  Valley  and  'in  other  important  commercial- 
'  broiler-producing  centers  in  Georgia,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahom-' 
was  amended  to  include  10  counties  in  North  Carolina;    About  50  to. 60  percent 
of  the  commercial  broiler  output  is  now  covered  by  the  order, 

FATS,'  OILS,  AMD  OILSEEDS 

Fats  and  oils  are  in  increasingly  short  supply.    Normally,- ■  stocks  of 
fats  and  oils  reach  a  seasonal  peak  in  early  spring.     But  this  season,  with 
produ'ction  since  last  September  about  15  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  with  military  procurement  materially  larger,  inventories  have  declined 
since  -last  October  1,  which  in  most  years  is  the  date  of  lowest  stocks. 
Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of-  fats  and  oils  on  March  31  this  year  (the 
latest  reported  date)  totaled  1,895  million  pounds,  767  million  pounds  less 
than  the  unusually  high  level  of  a  year  earlier  a.nd  the  least  for  March  31  in 
14  years. 
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The  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  may  be  eased  slightly  next  fall,  when  the 
new  crops  of  flaxseed,  cottonseed,  and  soybeans  are  available  for  crushing.  No 
major  degree  of  relief  is  likely,  however,  until  early  summer  of  1946.    By  that 
time  lard  production  (from  1945  fall  pigs}  may  be  greater  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  copra  may  be  arriving  in  fair  volume  from  the  Philippine  Islands,    In  the 
meantime,  inventories  are  likely  to  remain  low  and  export  requirements  probably 
will  continue  large,  ^  * 

Supplies  of  fat  and  oil  products  for  civilians  in  1945  will  be  at  the 
lowest  level  in  many  years.     Civilian  consumption  of  food  fats  probably  will  be 
limited  to  38  to  40  pounds  per  capita  (including  butter  in  terms  of  actual  j 
weight)  compared  with  an  estimated  44.7  pounds  in  1944  and  an  average  of ^48  j 
pounds  in  1935-39.    Ration-point  values  for  lard  and  cooking  and  salad  oils  are  r:  ^ 
now  10  points  per  pound,  compared  with  6  points  from  April  1  to  May  13.  Manu- 
facturers' quotas  of  fats  and  oils  for  making  civilian  soap  in  1945  probably 
will  be  10  to  15  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  about  the  same  as  the  1935-39 
average ,    Oils  going  into  civilian  paint,  linoleum,  and  oilcloth  may  total 
around  25  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  about  40  percent  less  than^the  1935-39 
average.    With  these  reduced  supplies  available,  civilian  demand  will  keep 
prices  of  most  fats  and  oils  at  ceiling  levels  throughout  1945. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and  peanuts  in  mid- 
April  were  seasonally  high,  mainly  because  a  large  percentage  of  sales  was  of 
seed  for  planting.    Prices  of  cottonseed,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declined 
slightly  each  month  since  November.    Mid-April  prices  to  farmers  f(*r  oilseeds 
were  virtually  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier  and  averaged  as  foll<5Ws:  Flaxseed, 
$2.91  per  bushel;  soybeans,  $2.13  per  bushel;  peanuts,  8.24  cents  per  pound; 
and  cottonseed,  $51.90  per  ton. 
» 

CORN  AND  OTHER  FEED. 

Prices  of  most  feed  grains  and  of  hay  declined  in  April  and  early  May  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  seasonal  upward  trend.    Corn  prices  were  about _ unchanged. 
The  seasonal  peak  in  prices  of  oats,  barley,  and  hay  usually  occurs  in  May. 
The  earlier  downturn  in  prices  of  these  feeds  was  largely  the  result  of  earlier 
growth  of  green  feed  this  season  than  in  most  years,-    Viith  the  earlier  availa- 
bility of  green  feed,  utilization  of  hay  and  feed  concentrates  has  been  reduced 
more  than  seasonally,  with  utilization  of  hay  probably  reduced  more  than  con- 
centrate  feeds.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  have  averaged  lower 
in  1945  than  in  early  1944,  but  hay  prices  have  been  higher.    Prices  of  most 
byproduct  feeds  have  been  at  about  the  same  levels-  as  in  1944. 

Indications  to  date  suggest  that  the  1945  production  of  feed  grains  and 
forage  crops  may  again  be  fairly  large  relative  to  the  number  of  livestock  to 
be  fed,  although  much  depends  upon  growing  conditions  during  the  next  lew 
months.     In  practically  all  areas,  moisture  reserves  have  been  built  up  for  the 
growing  season.    Cool,  wet  weather  during  April  and  early  May  retarded  fPring 
work,  which  had  been  given  an  early  start  by  unseasonably  warm  weather  in  March. 

Production  of  tame  hay  in  1945  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  on 
record.     Carry-over  of  old  hay  on  May  1  was  estimated  at  12.2  million  tons  i« 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    The  potential  hay  crop,  together _ with  above 
average  stocks  of  old  hay  on  May  1,  promises  a  supply  of  ^ayper  animal  unit 
well  above  average,  and  the  largest  since  1942.    Prices  of  livestock  and  live^^ 
stock  products  are  at  a  high  level,  and  prospective  hay  f  ^jj^^^^^^^^^^^jj^el 
as  large  as  in  1944-45.    With  a  larger  supply  in  prospect,  however    hay  prices 
during  the  1945-46  season  may  average  slightly  less  than  m  iy44'"^5. 
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• .  ; ^  ,  ■       .-  -         .  wheat;      '  ^  ■     ■  ■  ■ '  •  ■•  ' 

The  downward  seasonal  adjustment"  in-  wheat  prices  which  usually 
at  ahout  this  time  is  expected  to  "be  delayed  and  conside;rably  less  than 
usual  this  year.    This  is. a  result  of  the  strong  demand  hot ^  for  domestic 
use.  and  overseas  shipment s ,  and  limited  supplies  in  terminals' and  mills 
resulting  from  a  tight  transportation    situation,  which  has  recently  heen 
eased.    Almost  all  types  of  wheat  have  sold  at  ceiling  prices  5ince  early 
in  Pebruary,    As  cars  are  provided  in  increased  numhers  and  the  flow  to 
market  increases,  the  price  of  hard  wheats  of  low  prftein  will  he  the  first 
to  drop  "below  ceiling  levels.    Hard  wheats  of  12  percent  protein  or.  higher 
are  expected  to  continue  to  sell  at  the  ceiling  for  some  time,  as;  buyers 
are  currently  able  to  satisfy  only  a  part 'of  their  needs  for  the§e  types. 
Prices  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  the  exception  to'  the  general  situ- 
ation in  that  they  have  not  been  up  to  ceiling  levels.    This  reflects  the 
limited  export  demand  for /the  .area;  " 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  April  1  totaled  5^3  million  bushels,,  compared  with 
5^5  million  a  year  earlier,  900  million  in  19'+3»  and  392  millip.ri,  the  5-year 
1937-^1  average.     Stocks  on  farme  and  interior  mills  together,  at  368  million 
bushels,  were  co-nsiderabl,y  larger  this  year  than  the  2S6  milli6n  bushels,  a 
year  earlier.    Those  in  terminals  and  merch&'nt  mills,  at  179  million  bushels, 
were  very  much  smaller  than  the  220  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.  This 
indicates  the  effect  of  the  car  shortage  in  holding  back  the  movement  of  wheat. 
.Stocks  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  steel  and  wood  bins  and  in 
..^ransit  totaled  I6  million  bushels  April  1  this  year,  compared  with  39  million 
bushels  a  year  earlier, 

.  .  The  Crop  Report  as  of  May  1  indicated  a  winter  wheat  production  of  S35 
.million  bushels.    If  anly  about  average  yields  are  obtained  on  the  spring- wheat 
acreage,  the  total  crop  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  1,079,  million  bushels 
last  year,    Seedi-ng'  spring  wheat  is  nearing  completion.    Early  moist^ure  is 
generally  favorable  and  early  sown  wheat  is  coming  up  to  good  stands,  although 
gro'wth  is  slow.    A  crop  in  excess  of  a  billion  bushels  would  undoubtedly  result 
.in  a  larger  carry-over  on  July  1,  1^46,  thaii"  the  prospective  carry-over  on 
July .  1,.  19^5.  even  with  large- scale  exports  and  continued'  relatively  large 
.^Lomestic  disappearance:*  ■  '  .  .  . 

SUGAH  ■    .'    '  •., 

The  I9U5  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  has  been  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  a  minimum  price  of  3»10  cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar.  This 

,  oonipares.  witll^L :  2 .65  cents  paid  for  the  previous  crop.    However,  the  increase  ip. 
price  to-  Cuba  will  not  cause  any  increase  in' sugar  prices  in  the  United.  States, 
since  the  Commodity  Credit  -Corporation  will  continue  to  sell  the  sugar  to  re— - 

-finers  in  this  country  at '  the  same  price  as  last  year.    The  price  paid  to  C-QSaa. 
is  to  be  raised  above '3. 10  c^nts  per  pound  if  the  ceiling  prices  Qf  .&ugai:  in 
the  United  States  are  increased  above  present  levels,  or  if  the  cost  of  living 
in  this  country  rises  k  percent  or  more. 

Sugar  supplies  available  to  civilians  will  be  much  smaller  during  the 
•  remainder  of  19U5  than  they  were  in  194U  or  during  the  first'  quarter  o,f  ..this 
year.    Per  capita  civilian  consumption,  t  hrch  averaged,  S9  pounds  in  19'-l-4»  is 
expected  to  be  reduced  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  70  pounds  for  the  last 
9.  months-  of  I9U5,  an  average  of  about  72  pounds  for  the  year,'   This  is  a 
reduction  of  20  percent. 
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The  most  important  factors  accounting  for  the  reduction  are  (l)  the 
smaller  crop  produced  in  Cuha  this  year,  (2)  increased  needs  of  the  militg.ry 
forces  and  of  li"berated  areas  in  Europe,  (3)  the  low  level  to  which  sugar 
stocks  in  the  United  States  were  reduced  in  ISkk, 

This  year's  Cuhan  sugar  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  k,0  million  tons 
This  is  750,000  tons  less  than  last  year,    A  total  of  5.6  million  tons  was 
produced  in  ISUk^  of  which  the  equivalent  of  900,000  tons  was  used  for  high 
test  molasses  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol.    The  fact  fhat  the 
United  States  has  purchased  the  entire  Cuhan  crop  of  sugar,  except  for 
quantities  needed  for  local  consumption  in  the  island  and  exports  to  Latin 
America,  does  not  mean  that  all  of  this  will  he  available  for  use  in  this 
country*    Substantial  parts,  hy  previojts  agreement,  will  he  shipped  to  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom.     These  countries  normally  imported  sugar  from  Cufea 
in  prewar  years. 

While  the  quantity  of  "beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  in  I9U5 
is  likely  to  "be  somewhat  larger  than  that  produced  in  1944,  it  will  not  he 
nearly  sufficient'  to  make  up  the  decrease  in  supplies  obtainable  from  Cuba. 
Also  none  of  this  sugar  will  be  available  until  late  in  194-5  and  most  of  it 
normally  would  not  be  consumed  until  1946*    The  quantity  of  .sugar  available 
from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  aod  the  Continental  crop  of  sugar  cane- will  not  be 
greatly  different  this  year  from  1944,  and  no  sugar  will  be  available  from 
the  thilippines  in  1945., 

Western  Europe  normally  produces  a  major  part  of  the  sugar  which  it^ 
people  consume.    However,  production  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  active  fight- 
ing, disrupted  transportation,  lack  of  coal  for  operating  sugar  mills,  and 
dislocated  populations.    Part  of  the  reduced  production  must  be  made  up  by 
shipments  of  sugar  which  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  United  States  if, 
these  areas  are  to  obtain  even  the  minimum  ajnounts  aecesss^ry  to  prevent  serio 
suffering.    The  Japanese  occupation  of  Java  makes  it  impossible  for  Europe  to 
imiport  sugar  from  that  source,  as  it  formerly  did  when  local  supplies  were  in- 
adequate. 

Military  needs  for  sugar  in  1945»  as  allocated  prior  to  VE  day  amounted 
to  1,262,000  tons,. about  9  percent  more  than  in  1944.    This  increase  is  needed 
because  of  the  larger  number  of  men  in  the  services  stationed  abroad,  and  the 
larger  niunber  of  dislocated  civilians  who  must  be  fed  by  the  Army  and  Uavy. 
It   is  expected  that  the  military  will  use  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  supply 
of   sugar  available  to  the  United  States  in  If 45* 

Total  stocks  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1945  amounted 
to  1.2  million  tons,  raw  value,  as  compared  with  1,S  million  a  year  earlier 
and  2.1  million  on  January  1,  1943*    The  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  were  the  lowest  since  comparable  records  bedame  available  and  close 
to  the  minimum  necessary  at  that  time  of  year  if  continuous  distribution 
throughout  the  country  is  to  be  maintained. 

PHUIT 

Prices  for  the  better  grades  <ff  the  principal  fresh  fruits  were  at  or 
near  ceiling  levels  in  early  May,  reflecting    continued  strong  demand  and  a 
seasonal  low  in  supplies  of  deciduous  fruits.    Prices  for  fresh  fruits  in 
general  are  expected  to  continue  at  the  current  high  levels  well  into  June. 
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Terminal  market  wholesaler  priced  for  most  citrus  fruits  advanced 
slightly  during  April,  averaging  close  to  ceiling  levels.    Prices. for 
California  oragnes  and  lemons  advanced  further  the  first  of  May,  in  accordance 
with  scheduled  increases  in  ceiling  prices.    Prices  for  California  Navel 
and  Florida  Valencia  oranges,  supplies  of  which  are  decreasing  seasonally,  are 
expected  to  continue  at  ceiling  levels.    However,  prices  for  the  record  large 
crop  of  California  Valencia  oranges,  market  movement  of  which  is , Just,  getting 
under  way,  may  not  "he  maintained  at  or  near  ceilings  after  market ,  clianngl s 
"become  well  filled,  except  for  the  "better  grades  and  preferred  si§es« 

Terminal  market  prices  for  grapefruit,  which  were  at  or  near  ceiling 
levels  during  late  April  and  early  May,  are  expected  to  continue  at  these 
high  levels  until  supplies  are  exhausted.    An  important  factor  contrilDuting 
to  the  higher  prices  this  season  than  last  for  Florida  oranges  and  Florida 
and  Texas  grapefruit  is  the  relatively  high  level  of  prices  estahlished  for 
citrus  fruit  for  processing.    Although  prices  for  lemons  advanced  May  1  to 
the  higher  celling  level  scheduled,  it  may  "be  difficult  for  prices  to  hold 
at  this  higher  level,  "because  supplies  remaining  to  "be  marketed  are  cons ider- 
ahly  larger  thdn  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  for  fresh  straw'berries  at  country  shipping  points,  and  terminal 
markets  have  "been  at  ceiling  levels  thus  far  this  season,  and  are  expected  to 
continue  at  these  levels  for  the  remainder  of !  the  season...    Market  s.upplie3 
reached  a  peak  in  late  April,  several  weeks  earlier  than  last  season,  and  are 
now  tapering  off,  although  they  are  expected  to  continue  in  f^iirly  large 
volume  until  June.    Production  in  the  late  spring  States,  which  is  marketed 
chiefly  in  late  May  and  June,  is  indicated  to  "be  a"bout  one-eighth  smaller  than 
last  season.    Total  production  of  straw'berries  this  season  in  all  areas 
comljined  is  indicated  to  "be  a>out  one-'tenth  larger  than  last  season  "but  still 
only  ahout  one-half  _  the  10-year  (l93U-i4-3)  average. 

Terminal  market  prices  for  eastern  apples,  which  were  unsteady  through- 
out April  under  the  pressure  of  relatively  lairge  supplies,  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  early  May,  while  prices  for  western  apples  continued  at  or  near 
ceiling  levels.    With  the  approach  of  the  close  of  the  season' for  storage 
apples,  prices  are  likely  to  fluctuate  somewhat,  conditioned  largely  "by 
variations  in  quality.    New-crop  apples  are  expected  to  "become  availahle  in 
June.    The  19^5  crop  of  apples  is  expected  to  "be  considerahly  smaller  tb.ls 
year  than  last  in  the  Eastern  States  "because  of  the  recent  freeze  damage, 
wYiile  a  near-average  crop  is  in  prospect  in  the  \^estem  States* 

Market  supplies  of  19U5-crop  peaches  and  cherries  "became  available 
In  early  May.   .Production  of  peaches  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  is 
indicated,  on  the  "basis  of  May  1  conditions,  iio  "be  25. g  million:  "bushels.  This 
is   ^0  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  6^  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
(193^3)  average.     The  California  cherry  crop  is  indicated  to  tie  30,gOC 
toes  this  year,  which  is  Ik  per  cent  larger  than  last  year  and  ^1"  percent 
larrger  than  the  10-year  (1932-U-l)  average.    Because  of  extensive"  frost  damage 
tp    deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the  7^"ortheastern  and  Midwestern  States  during 
Aprril  and  early  May,  pr'aduction  in  th'?se  areas  is  e;<pected  to  he  substantially 
Smaaller  than  last  year.     In  the  Western  5t{ites  conditions  point  to  crops 
thait?  are  average  or  larger  in  fize. 
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TRUCK  CROPS 

Comjriercia.l  Truck  Crops 
for  Fresh  Market 


Prices  for  truck,  crops  in- early  April  made  a.  spectacular  rise  from  the  ' 
depressed  levels  of  Pehruary  and  March.     The  sharp  rise  ma.V  he  attrihuted 
largely  to  the  effect  of  cooler  weather  and  reduced  nimher  of  carlot  shipment 
moving  in  late  March  and  early  April.     Since  mid-April,  hov;ever,  prices  for 
snap  "beans,  cahhage,  sweet  corn,  peppers,  and'  tomatoes  have  declined,  and  price 
for  cucumbers  and  green  peas  have  dropped  in  recent  weeks,  all  under  pressure 
from  increasing  market  supplies- 

The  quantity  of  fresh  vp^etahles  arriving  in  terminal  markets  each  week 
is  expected  to  increase  seasonally  at  least  through  June,  accompanied  "by  general 
seasonal  declines  in  prices  for  most  items.    According  to  conditions  on  May  1, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  comjnercial  truck  crops  harvested  for  the  fresh  market 
this  spring  may  he  ahout  6  percent  larger  than  it  was  in  'the  spring  a  year  ago, 
and  may  set  a  new  high  record  for  spring  season  production. 

The  weighted  average  wholesale  price  of  lU  important  truck  crops  sold 
in  Fev/  York  City  during  the  week  ended  May  5>  19'^5>  was  3  percent  lower  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  month  earlier,  and  5  percent  lov/er  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  a.  year  earlier.    It  is  expected  that  average  prices  received  "by 
farmers  for  fresh  market  truck  crops  in  May  of  this  year  v/ill  approximate  or 
slightly  exceed'-the  general  level  experienced  a  year  earlier,  hut  he  ahout  10  to 
15  percent  lower 'than  a  month  age- 
Maximum  f.o.h.  country  shipping  point  prices  for  the  summer  months  of 
this  year  were  proposed  April  19  for  lima  heans,  snap  he&ns,  eggplant,  sweet 
peppers,  and  spinach.     (OPA-550U,  Admin.  Notice  ITo.  I7.)    This  action  completes 
the  seasonal  price  cycle  for  the  five  vegetable  items,  OPA  explained,  and  the 
prices  are  in  line  with  prices  previously. established  or  announced. 

The  ceiling  prices,  f.o.h.  the  country  shipping  point-,   for  19^5  crop 
watermelons  will  he  the  same  as  those  established  for  the  19^^  crop,  namely: 
$^4-5  per  ton  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  July ■  U:,  .  atid  $35  thereafter. 
These  ceilings  are  considerably  above  those  that  were  tentatively  proposed  last 
December. 

Commercial  Truck  Crops  '.    ■  ■ 

for  Processing 

Intentions  of  processors  to  plant  or  contract  acreage,  if  carried  out, 
would  result  in  acreages  planted  in  19^5  that  would  be  within  5  percent  of  the 
acreages  planted  last  year,  for  the  .following  crops  to  be  grown  for  processing; 
snap  beans,  beets,  cabbage  for  kraut  (contracted  acreage  only)  6/,   sweet  corn, 
and  tomatoes.     Significantly  larger  acreages  for  processing  in  I9U5  than  in 
19L1.I1.  are  intended  by  processors  for  cuc-dmbers  for  pickles,  lima  beans,  green 
peas,  and  pimientos.    The  increases  intended  over  the  19^^^  acreages  planted  are 
respectively:  S,  11,  12,  ajid  38  percent. 

6/    ICraut  manufacturers  obtain  from  1/3  to  1/2  their  total  volume,  of  cabbage 
by  purchase  on  the  open  market. 
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If  the  intended  acreages  are  planted,  production  in  19-J-5  —  with  average 
alDandonment  of  acreage  and  average  yields  —  would  he  considerahly  lower  than  in 
19^^-1-  for  "beets,   Fihout  the  same  as  in  19^+^  for  cucumhers  for  pickles  pnd  for 
tomatoes,   appreciahly  larger  for  snap  heans  and  green  peas,   and  considerahly 
lar,5;er  for  sv.'eet  corn,  cahhage  for  kraut  (contracted),  pimientos  and  lima  heans. 

Prices  that  growers  will  receive  for  snap  heans,   sweet  corn,   green  peas, 
and  tomatoes  grown  in  19^'5         canning  are  to  he  supported  at  suh stant ially 
the  same  levels  as  in  IS'^k*    In  addition,   designated  grower  prices  have  heen 
announced  for  10  vegetahles  for  canning  (tJSDA~5'+9~^5)  2  vegetahles  for 

freezing  (USDA  6UI-U5)  •     These  designated  grov/er  prices,  which  under  the 
Oaaranty  Purchase  Program  serve  in  the  capacity  of  support  prices  for  WPA  pur* 
chases  of  set-aside  vegetahles,  other  than  the  major  U  first  mentioned,  are  at 
suhstantially  the  same  levels  as  last  year. 

POTATOES  Airo  SWEETPOTATOES 

Prices  for  hoth  new  and  old  potatoes  have  held  generally  firm  at  ceil- 
ings, with  demand  at  ceiling  prices  exceeding  the  supplies  availahle,  particu- 
larly in  interior  and  western  markets  of  the  United  States*     Scheduled  price 
ceilings  for  I9UU  late-crop  potatoes  reached  their  peak  for  this  season  in  May. 
The  relatively  small  stocks  of  good  quality  old  potatoes  remaining,  principally 
in  Maine,   are  expected  to  continue  to  move  at  ceiling  prices  and  to  he  given 
wider  geographical  distrihution  than  usual. 

Shipping  point  price  ceilings  per  100  pounds  on  19^5  early-crop  potatoes 
are  scheduled  to  decline  on  June  1  hy  20  cents  in  all  States  shipping.  Despite 
the  rapidly  increasing  shipments  of  new  potatoes  expected,  prices  received  hy 
farmers  are  expected  to  hold  generally  at  ceilings  a.t  least  until  early  June. 

Unusual  weather  conditions  advanced  the  first  shipping  dates  for  produc- 
ing points  in  eastern  and  some  of  the  Southern  Sta.tes,  hut  at  the  same  time 
delayed  the  ship-ping  season  for  California.    Heavy  shipments  from  California, 
moving  over  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  usual  may  force  prices  for  new  pota- 
toes down  from  ceilings  hy  some  time  in  early  June.     Some  difficulty  may  he 
encountered  in  ohtaining  enough  refrigerator  cars  for  movement  of  California 
potatoes  hecause  of  the  large  tonnages  of  oranges,   cantaloups  and  other  perish- 
ahles  that  will  also  he  moving.    Further  reduction  in  civilian  supplies  to  he 
availaJble  from  California  v;ill  result  from  military  procurement  under  the 
shipping  permit  restrictions  of  WPO  120,  which  has  heen  extended  to  include 
new  potatoes  from  Kern  County,  California. 

The  usual  spring  shift  in  major  source  of  supplies  moving  to  market 
from  old  to  new  croD  potatoes  ce.vcie  during  the  last  vieek  of  April  this  year, 
2  weeks  earlier  than  la.st  year.    The  numher  of  cars  of  new  potatoes  shipped  in 
the  final  week  of  April  this  year  was  not  equalled  last  year  until  the  last  week 
of  May. 

Terminal  market  wholesale  prices  for  sweetpotatoes  have  declined  slightly 
in  recent  weeks.     The  supply  of  the  19UU  crop  is  practically  exhausted,   and  the 
nevi  crop  will  not  move  in  considerahle  volume  hefore  mid-July.  Prospective 
plantings  for  19^5  point  to  a  crop  considerahly  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
short  of  anticipated  requirements. 
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COTTOIT 


During  the  month  ended  May  17,  cotton  .prices  in  the  10  markets  averaged 
22.43  cents  per  pound,   the  highest  of  any  monthly  period.  since.,,the  late  1920's 
and  120  points  higher  than  a  month  earlier.     Wot  only  Avere  prices,  at  ■  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  recent  period,  but  during  the  .l^s't  2  weeks  prices 
fluctuated  within  the  rather  narrow  range  of  less  than,  one-fifth  cent, 
apparently  uninfluenced  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 

Conditions  continue  to  point  toward  a  domestic  consuiripticn  of  cotton 
this  season  1  or  2  percent  less  than  1943-44.^    The  average  consumption  per 
v:orking  day  in  April  v-as  37,  242  bales.     If  continued  in  May,   June,   and  July 
at  the  same  rate,  a  consumption  this  season  of  9,7  million  bales  would  result. 
.This  compares  v/ith  over  9.9  m.illion  bales  in  1943-44,     The  supply  of  cotton 
textiles  in  civilian  channels  continues  materially  below  prewar  levels,  even 
though  demand  has  increased  materially.     it  now  appears  that  there  will  be 
little,   if  any,  relief  so  far  as  aggregate  quantities  available  to  civilians 
are  concerned  during  the  calendar  year,-  and  maybe  not  for  sometime  there- 
after.    The  armed  forces  continue  to  desire  more  of  certain  kinds  of  textiles 
than  they  are  able  to  obtain.     Although  substantial  numbers  of  workers  are 
expected  to  be  released  from  other  lines  of  war  production,   it  will  be  some 
time,  at  leas.t,  before  there  is  any.  marked  easing  in  the  labor  situation 
with  which  cotton  malls  are  confronted. 

The  end  of  the- war.  in  Europe  should  lead,   in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  to  the  resumption  of  cotton  textile  consumption  in  areas  where,  during 
the  war,   it  had  been  stopped  almost  entirely.     It  is  expected  that  the  total 
international  trade  in  cotton  may  be  something  like  double  the  level  of  the 
la.st  few  seasons  but,  nevertheless,  well  under  prewar  levels.     The  extent 
to  which  American  cotton  will  share  in  the  increased  consumption  in  Europe  J 
will  be  governed  largely  by  decisions  pertaining  to  the  eligibility  of  ^ 
various  countries  to  receive  Lend-Lease  assistance  (cotton  under  Lend-Lease) 
and  the  extent  to  which  American  cotton,  under  the  Export  Payment  Program 
now  in  operation,   can  be  satisfactorily  merchandised  to  foreign  buyers.   ,  j 

On  I'lay  12  the  Commodity  .Credit  Corporation  held  3,824,000  bales  of 
1944  crop  cotton.     Of  this  amount -1, 58-2,000  bales  were  in  the  1944  Governifient 
loan  and  2,242,000  bales  had  been  acquired  under  the  1944  cotton  purchase 
program.     In  addition  to  the  1.6  million  bales  of  1944  crop  loan  cotton, 
there  were  1,439,000  bales  of  1943  crop  cotton  on  which  loans  had  not  been 
paid.^    Commodity:  Credit  Corporation  owned  and  pooled  stacks  available  for 
sale  totaled  about  3.5  million  bales    ■  Through  Ma^'  12  registered  sales 
under  the  export  payment  program  totaled  491,757  bales, 

^voOL     ■  .  ■. 

Victory  in  Europe  has  not  changed  the  outlook  for  a  continuing  hi.h 
rate  of  wool  consum.ption  in  1945,     "'','eekly  average  mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool  (scoured  basis)  reached  a  new  peak  in  February,  and  was  9  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.     Little  change  from  the  February  rate  was  indicated 
for  March,     As  a  result  of  recent  measures  taken  by  the  Army  and  the  '"ar 
Manpower  Com:nission  to  increase  production  of  wool  fabrics,'  the  January-June 
consumption  this  year  may  equal  the  January-June  1943  record  consumption  of 
563  -million  pounds  (grease  basis).     Even  if  consumption  should  decline  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  total  1945  consumption,  seems  likely  to  be  close 
to  the  1944  total  of  1  billion  pounds"  ( grease  basis). 
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Because  of  urgent  military  requirements,   the  greater  part  of • the  out- 
put of  the  wool  textile  industry  has  been  channelled  to  military  and  export 
orders  since  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  this  condition  will  continue 
into  the  second  half.     Fence  a  high  rate  of  production  v^ill  be  required  to 
replenish  stocks  of  civilian  fabrics,  when  current  military  requirements 
have  been  met. 

Market  prices  for  domestic  v-ool   continue  unchanged,  since  the  GCC  is 
selling  all  domestic  wool  at  appraised  value.     Likewise  prices  of  wool 
imported  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are 
largely  determined  by  British  Government  issue  prices  which,   to  the 
United  States,  have  been  unchanged  since  December  1942  for  wools  grading 
56* s  and  finer.     Issue  prices  for  grades  56's-50's  and  coarser  have  been 
unchanged  since  Octobei-  1944.     Prices  of  South  American  wools  held  privately 
in  this  country  have  strengthened  recently,   owing  to  tht:  strong  demand  for 
those  y;oo1s  for  Army  orders,  and  the  limited  shipping  space  available  for 
bringing  them  to  this  country.     CCC  selling  prices  on  a  clean  basis  for 
domestic  v.-ools  are  mostly  IC  to  20  cents  &  pound  higher  than  current  prices 
of  imported  wools,  converted  to  a  strictly  comparable  basis. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the  Government  purchase  program  for  domes- 
tic wool,   the  CCC  purchased  appi'oxim-itely  647  million  pounds  (grease  basis). 
Sales  for  the  entire  period  totaled  about  355  niillion  pounds  with  approximate- 
ly 292  million  pounds,   or  45  percent  of  the  wools  purchased,   unsold  on 
March  cl,   1945.     Sales  during  the  year  ended  Iviarch  31,   1945,   totaled  about 
263  million  pounds,   compared  with  an  es tima ted , domes  tic  production  of  . 
418  million  pounds.     Army  orders,  which  carry  a  premium  for  the  use  of 
domestic  wool,  provide  the  principal  outlet  for  such  wools  at  pr*esent. 

TOBACCO 

■'"'ith  the  possible  exception  of  an  increase  in  exports,   the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe  v/ill  probably  have  little  immediate  effect  on  th«  demand  for 
leaf  tobacco.     stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Europe  are  thought  "to  be  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  level.     As  shipping  conditions   improve,   exports  may  increase 
somewhat  over  present  levels,  particularly  if  credit  or  dollar  exchange  is 
available  for  tobacco.     Foreign  governments  ovm  some  tobacco  in  storage  in 
this  country,   and  as  transportation  permits,   this  tobacco  v;il]   be  exported. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  riarch  31  held  about  171  million  pounds, 
mostly  flue-cured,  #iich  was  ear-marked  for  export.     Shipments  abroad  this 
year  have  been  low  compared  wi+h  pre-war  years,   and  have  been  la  gely  to 
Great  Britain.       Only  a  small  quantity  is  now  being  moved  under  lend-lease 
arrangements.     Great  Britain  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  export  market 
for  United  States  tobacco  in  the  post-war  period,   and.  shipments  will  consist 
largely  of  flue-cured. 

Reflecting  the  high  level  of  domestic  utilizarion,   the  relatively  low 
level  of  stocks,  and  the  improved  outlobk  for  exports,   demand  for  tobacco  in 
this  country  has  been  strong  this  season.     Prices  for  the  1944  crop  were  near 
those  of  a  year  earlier.     All  types  except  fire-cured  (types  21-24)  and  dark 
air-cured  (types  35-37)  were  covered  by  maximum  price  regulations  again 
this  season. 
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Auction  markets  in  southern  Maryland  opened  April  25  for  sale  of  the 
1944  crop.     In  contrast  v.dth  the  short  1943  crop,   the  1944  crop  of  Maryland 
was  normal  in  size  and  of  high  quality.     A  large  percentage  is  suitable  for 
cigarettes.     The  demand  for  the  leaf  is  strong  and  all  of  the  better  grades 
and  some  of  the  medium  and  low  grades  have  sold  at  or  n^ar  the  ceiling  price 
of  57  cents  per  pound.     Producers'   sales  through  Ivlay  18  totaled  9  million 
pounds  at  an  average  of  54-1/2  cents  per  pound,   compared  with  a  season  average 
of  45  cents  for  the  194b  crop.     Prices  of  cigar  tobacco  sold  so  far  this 
season  have  been  at  or  near  the  established  ceilings,  or  about  the  same  as  tlic 
1945-44  season  average. 

,    Despite  large  overseas  shipments  of  cigarettes,   the  over-all  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  products  in  this  country  is  continuing  at  an  exceptionally 
high  rate,  although  slightly  belc-v  the  level  of  a  year  ago.     Domestic  cigarette 
consumption  of  about  19  billion  during  March  was  6  percent  below  March  1944. 
Consumption  during  the  first  3  months  of  1945  was  3.6  percent  below  the 
same  period  of  1944,  but  39  percent  above  1939.     Cigar  consumption  is  slightly 
above  a  year  a^o,  but  still  at  a  very  low  level.     Consumption  during  March  of 
426  million  cigars,  mostly  higher-priced  cigars,  was  about  1  percent  above 
March  1944.     Production  of  snuff  is  continuing  near  peak  levels,   and  chewing 
tobacco  is  at  the  highest  level  in  many  years.     Sm.oklng  tobacco  production  has 
declined  during  this  war,  but  has  shov.ni  some  increase  in  recent  months. 
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ECONOMIC  TBENDS  AFFECTII^G  AGRICULTURE 


Item 


All  manufactures   

Durable  goods   

Nondurable  goods  

Minerals   

Construction  activity  1_/ 

Contracts,  total  

Contracts,  residential   

Wholesale  prices  2/ 

All  commodities  .< 

All  commodities  except  farm 
and  food  , 

Farm  product  s  

Food  , 

Prices  received  and  paid  by- 
farmers  ^ 

Prices  received,  all  prod. 

Prices  paid,  int.  and  taxes  , 

Parity  ratio   

Cost  of  living  ^ 

Total   

Food  

Nonfood  , 

Income 

Nonagri cultural  payments  kj 

Cash  farm  j/   

Income  of  Industrial  Workers  _2/ 

Factory  payrolls  ^   

Weekly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  5./ 

All  manufacturing   

Durable  goods   

Nondurable  goods  

Employment 


es 


t.  5/ 


Employees  in  nonagri. 

Farm  j/   

Government  finance  (Federal)  jj 

Receipts,  net   

Expenditures  •  


:Unit  of 

15UU  i 

19U5 

:  base 

•  Tear 

•Apr . 

Jan .  ! 

Cr  U  • 

Apr . 

:period 

• 

23U 

236 

.  235 

239 

235 

231 

:  252 

256 

251 

253 

252 

It 

!  353 

361 

3UU 

3U7 

3I+5 

337 

ti 

1  171 

172 

175 

1(0 

17b 

1?^ 

.  II 

Ikl 

1U2 

i'tU 

: 1935-39 

63 

!  73 

103 

125 

129 

II 

•  39 

U2 

3^ 

32 

37 

^7 

: 1935-3 9 

129 

.  =  100 

129 

130 

131 

131 

131 

t 

II 

121 

121 

122 

122 

122 

122 

II 

162 

162 

166 

167 

167 

170 

II 

133 

133 

132 

132 

132 

13^ 

:1910-lU 

:  =  100 

H  • 

195 

196 

201 

199 

198 

203 

It 

.  170 

169 

172 

172 

173 

173 

It 

115 

116 

117 

116 

llU 

117 

: 1935-39 

I  126 

T  -  100 

125 

127 

127 

127 

127 

II  . 

136 

135 

137 

136 

136 

137 

It 

120 

119 

122 

122 

122 

122 

:l935-39 

•     —  JLUU 

CCLO 

239 

2k0 

2U0 

.  II 

265 

270 

278 

312 

305 

: 1935-39 

325 

327 

322 

321 

319 



•   _  T  nn 

357 

352 

350 

3^7 

:  Dollar 

: 

II 

U6.08 



II 

52.07 

51.67  53.58  53.39 

— — _ 

11 

37.12 

36.16  38.63  38.71 

• 

51.  s 

51.3 

50.1 

50.6 

50.8 

51.2 

:  Thous. 

36,682 

38.6«9  37.93^  37.95  7  3^026 

37:750 

II 

10, 037 

9.080 

8,005 

8,051 

8,4li+ 

8,982 

:Mil.  del! 

II 

3,702 

3.087 

3.556 

3.767 

6,892  2,929 

It 

• 
• 

8,097 

7.059 

8,202 

7.^60 

9.^33  7.96B 

Jliabor,  B.  L,  S.  j/  U,  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
jand  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxLS  to  the  19 
L78I25  respectively.  U/  U,  S.  Dept.  of  Co:.-i  ; 
§y  U,  S,  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Cen 
Data  for  19UU  are  on  average  monthly  basis. 


to  a  1935- '/'^  base.     2/  U.   S.  Dept.  of 
,  B,  A,  E,     I'o  convert  prices  received 
■•'5-39  basu,  -lUltiply  by  .93IIO  and 
•cc-.     5/  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  B.  L.  S 
-.us.     7/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Treasury. 


